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LETTERS TO A SISTER, 


Letters to A Sister; A Practical Directory for Young 
Christian Females being a Series of Letters from a 
Brother to a Younger Sister. Designed principally 
for Sabbath School Teachers and their Elder Pupils. 
By Harvey Newcoms, uthor of several publications 
of the American and Massachuselts S. S. Unions. 
Written for the Massachusetts Sabbath School Society ‘- 
and revised by the Committee of Publication. Sold 
at the Depository, No, 24 Cornhill, Boston. 


Next to the love of God and the love of Parents, it 
is pleasing to see brothers and sisters affectionate to 
wards each other, and when that affection is founded 
on piety, itis doubtless an object which angels delight 
to behold. The little volume of which the title is giv- 
en above is an exhibition of this feeling delineated in a 
series of interesting Letters. We give the Preface and 
Contents of the work, which will show it to be a val- 
uable book for Sabbath School and family Libraries. 

PREFACE. 

The following Letters were truly, as they pro- 
fess to have been, written to a younger sister of 
the Author. By the death of her parents, she was 
left in a manner dependent upon him, at an early 
age. She had been the subject of many prayers, 
and endeared by many ties. His house, as he 
humbly trusts, was the place of her second birth. 
As she was about to leave his roof, for a resi- 
dence among strangers, the idea occurred to him, 
of embodying his fraternal counsel in such a form 
that it might be a friendly monitor to her, in the 
midst of those dangers and difficulties which beset 
the path of inexperienced youth. In prosecuting 
this design, it appeared hardly proper to bestow 
so much of the Lord’s time upon the interests of 
one individual. Hence, the writer concluded 
to commit them to the press, with the hope that 
they might be the means of doing some good. 
This little work is intended not merely to be read 
and laid aside; but, asits title imports, to be kept 
as a kind of practical directory for daily living. 
It is humbly dedicated to young ladies employed 
as Sabbath school teachers, not only for their own 


use, but to be put into the hands of young converts 
in their classes, 














Contents, ‘ 


The importance of a thorough knowledge of 
the doctrines of Christianity, and the means of 





obtaining it.—True religion is a work of grace in 
‘the heart; but it must be carried out in all our 
conduct.—On the study of the holy scriptures.— 
Meditation.—Prayer and fasting. —Temptation.— 
Self denial. —Public and social worship and Sab- 
bath enjoyments.—The preservation of health.— | children,—three boys and four girls, 
Mental cultivation. —Reading.—Improvement of | latter were twin sisters. 


| It is not my object in this paper to detail the 
| Woes of this distressed family, but to describe the 
| scene of their consummation, when she who had 
| been its provider, sunk a martyr to maternal love, 

At this time Mrs. B. was the mother of seven 
Two of the 
By exertions almost in- 


time.—Present obligation.—-Christian activity.— | credible, Mrs. B. had contrived to keep these 


Dress.—Social and relative duties. — Marriage. — 
Submission to the will of God; dependence upon 
him for temporal things, and contentment under 
all circumstances.—Self examination. 
Appendiz.—A course of reading suitable for 
young Christian females. 
— — ee 
NARRATIVE. 
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From the Journal of Commerce. 
THE DYING MOTHER. 

Many years have rolled away since I wit- 
nessed the scene I now record. During those 
years I have wandered far from my native moun- 
tains, mingled with strangers, and learned their 
ways. Yet the event I now relate is present to 
my recollection with a vividness as if it were an 
occurrence of yesterday. 

Suffer me, kind reader, to lay before you the 
outlines of her history whose death is described 
in this story. Suffice it to say, that her father 
was a respectable farmer in Connecticut. Al- 
though possessed of but little wealth, yet he was 
happy in his domestic relations, and felt well re- 
warded for his daily toil in being able to maintain 
a large family of children... Mary, his eldest daugh- 
ter, had ever been considered the flower of the 
family. It is sufficient for our present purpose to 
say, that at a suitable age she married an honest 
and intelligent mechanic, whom for convenience 
sake, we shall call Mr. B. This event did not so 
much unite them, as it sanctioned the love which 
hae long bound their hearts together in a stronger 
and more lasting union than forms and oaths.— 
Thrown upon their own resources for support, they 
immediately set out for Vermont, with little or 
nothing of this world’s goods. Yet they felt rich 
in the possession of each other. By their indus- 
try and the common blessing of Providence they 
were soon surrounded with the necessaries and 
many of the luxuries of life, and what was still 
more they were made happy by the birth of sons 
and daughters. 

Years of peace, of substantial happiness, passed 
away, giving place to those of discord and the 
keenest anguish. By some incidents, the suspi- 
cion had been awakened in the bosom of Mrs. B. 
that her husband was indulging too freely in strong 
drink. Daily developements went to increase her 
painful solicitude, until the afflicting conclusion 
was forced upon her mind, that her husband and 
protector was really in the drunkard’s path. She 
felt that she coyld not cherish the thought for an 
instant,—yet when unable to resist its truth, she 
would sigh in secret places, and weep, while she 
prayed for him she loved. 

About this time his partner in business gave him 
notice that there must be a dissolution of their 
connection, which soon after occurred; thence- 
forth Mr. B. spent some of his time in doing odd 
jobbs, but most of his hours were idled away at a 
tavern, kept by a deacon of the church, who did 
not refuse to sell him rum as often as he wanted. 

By this course a happy family circle was inva- 
ded, and the springs of their social joys dried up, 
while the hearth around which they were wont to 
gather with glad and smiling faces, was, by a 
drunken father, rendered cheerless and desolate, 


| dear ones from beggary, supporting them with 
‘the labor of her own hands. Week after week 
and month after month, she went to a barn, end 
there toiled through the slow revolving hours, at 
the tedious operation of weaving with a hand 
| loom,—to clothe her children and to buy them 
bread. (Sometimes the necessaries of life, pro- 
cured in this hard way, would be pawned by a 
drunken husband to minister to his grave-like 
thirst.) 

By these exertions, added to the sorrow that lay 
so heavily upon her breast, her constitution, natu- 
rally hale and robust, was finally prostrated, 

My own mother had ever taken a lively irterest 
in this family, and found it necessary of late to 
redouble her efforts in their behalf. 

It was one summer evening that she took me 
by the hand and led me to the house of sorrow, 


‘that I might, for the first time in my life, behold 


a mortal in the last great conflict; for Mrs. B.’s 
malady had developed itself, and was now hasten- 
ing to its issue. Every thing conspired to render 
the hour impressive. ‘The sun had sunk behind 
the western mountain, casting over its uneven 
summit the rays of its departing glory. We pro- 
ceeded slowly along a small footpath leading to 
the house, and more than once my fears induced 








me to turn back; yet my desire to see a person 
die was so strong, that 1 summoned up my cour- 
age and went on. As we drew near we found the 


neighbors assembled in mournful groups beneath 


the trees abcut the house, speaking in suppressed 
tones, and some affected even to tears. 

The house wherein the dying mother lay, was 
a tenement of the rudest kind. When we enter- 
ed, an involuntary shudder came over me as the 
groans of the sufferer fell sadly upon my ears,— 
Never until my own dissolution, shall I forget the 
various feelings which agitated my bosom. My 
wild young fancy had ever pictured death to me 
as having actual shape with naked ribs and bones, 
and I eagerly looked about the room, momentari- 
ly expecting his hideous majesty, to come in, visi- 
bly, and execute his relentless commission. 

In one corner of the room, lay the dying moth- 
er, directly under a window, from which fell the 
solemn evening twilight, plainly revealing the face 
of the sufferer. 

*¢ Sudden and swift the eager pest came on, 
And terror grew till every hope was gone,— 
Still those around appeared for hope to seek, 
But viewed the sick and were afraid to speak.” 

Rousing from a deep stupor, the mother looked 
about the room until her eyes rested upon the lit- 
tle twin sisters who stood weeping at the foot of 
her bed. ‘‘ Come here, dear children,’’ said she 
faintly. They went, and took her cold extended 
hand, and covered its clammy surface with kisses, 
when she exclaimed, ‘‘ How precious, O God, are 
thy promises! To thee have these been dedica- 











ted; Otake them into thy holy keeping, and I shall 
die contented.”’ After a short pause, she resum- 
ed: ‘* Children, all,—I am now going from you; 
do be faithful unto God, and he will not forsake 
you. When your mother is dead, leve each oth- 
er tenderly, and remember the words I have said 





unto you. I have nothing to leave you but pov- 
erty and a mother’s blessing. Take care of your 
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father and treat him kindly. But above all, love 
God, and keep his commandments. .And now 
farewell.”? She then expressed a desire to see 
her husband,—a wish that could not be gratified, 
for he was drunk. She now relapsed into a stu- 
por, from which she never recovered. An aged 
minister present was requested to pray, and the 
old man kneeled down beside the death-bed, and 
breathed forth a fervent; consoling prayer. The 
tremulous tones of his voice scem still sounding in 
my ears. Well do I remember his wrinkled cheek, 
his thin whitened locks. Fle closed his eyes, ex- 
tended his hands, and led the devotion with over- 
whelming pathos. All had kneeled, and his sup- 
plications found response in all our hearts. * 

* * When the voice of prayer had ceased, 

“* We stood alone the living with the dead; 

The ruddy embers glimmering round the room, 

Displayed the corse amid the solemn gloom, 

But o’er the scene a holy calm reposed,— 


‘The zate of heaven had opened there and closed.” 
New York, Feb. 8, 1833. H. B. 
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SERPENTS. 

The Cerastes or horned viper, is among the 
most deadly of the serpent tribe, and is distin- 
guished by the peculiarity of its horns. It is nu- 
merous in Eygpt and Syria, so that it could not 
escape the notice and allusions of the sacred wri- 
ters. Mr. Bruce has published a figure of this 
serpent, with a considerable account of its man- 
mers, part of which we shall extract. He says, 
‘There is no article of natural history the ancients 
have dwelt on more than that of the viper; whether 
poets, physicians, or historians. All have en- 
larged on the particular sizes, colors, and quali- 
ties, yet the knowledge of their manners is but 
little extended. 

The Cerastes moves with great rapidity, and in 
all directions, forwards, backwards and sideways. 
When he inclines to surprise any one who is too 
far from him, he creeps with his side towards the 
person and his head averted, till, judging his dis- 
tance, he turns round, springs upon him, and fas- 
tens upon the part next to him; for it is not true, 
what is said, that the cerastes does not leap or 
spring. 1 saw one of them at Cairo, inthe house 
of Julian and Rosa, crawl, up the side of a box, 
in which there were many, and there lie still, asif 
hiding himself till one of the people who brought 
them to us came near him, and though in a very dis- 
advantageous posture, sticking, as it were, perpen- 
dicular to the side of the box, he leaped near the 
distance of three feet, and fastened between the 
man’s fore finger and thumb so as to bring the blood. 

Of the incantation of serpents, there is no doubt 
of its reality. The Scriptures are full of it. All 
that have been in Egypt have seen as many dif- 
ferent instances asthey chose. Some have doubt- 























ed that it was atrick, and that the animals so} 
handled had been trained, and then disarmed of| children slept around her, she poured out her 


their power of hurting; and fond of the discovery, 
they have rested themselves upon it, without ex- 
periment, in the face of all antiquity. But I will 
not hesitate to aver, that I have seen at Cairo, 
(and this may be seen daily, without trouble or 
expense,) a man who came from above the cata- 
combs, where the pits of the mummy birds are kept, 





who has taken a cerastes with his naked hand! 
from a number of others lying at the bottom of! 
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the tub, has put it upon his bare head, covered it | 
with the common red cap he wears, then taking it | 


out put in his breast, and tied it about his neck | 


like a necklace; after which it has been applied | 


to a hen, and bit it, which has died in a few min- | 


utes; and, to complete the experiment, the man 
has taken it by,the neck, and beginning at its tail, 
has ate it as one would doa stock: of celery, with- 
out any seeming repugnance. Ican myself vouch 
that all the black people in the kingdom of Sen-; 
naar, whether Funge or Nuba, are perfectly armed 
against the bite of either scorpion or viper. They 
take the cerastes in their hands at all times, put 
them in their bosoms, and throw them to one ano- 
ther, as children do apples or balls, whithout hav- 
ing irritated them by this usage so much as to bite. 

The cerastes is well known under the name of 
‘* Horned Viper,” and is distinguished by two 
small horns one over each eye. It was adopted 
as a hieroglyphic among the Egyptains, and ap- 
peared not only on obelisks, columns of temples, 
statues, and walls of palaces, but on mummies 
also. 

The cerastes have always been considered as 
extremely cunning, both in escaping their ene- 
mies, and in seizing their prey; they have been 
named insidious; and it is reported of them that 
they hide themselves in holes adjacent to the 
highways, and in the ruts of wheels in order more 
suddenly to spring upon passengers. 

[Robinson’s Calmet. 








RELIGION. 


‘FAMILY WORSHIP. 

It was the happy lot of the writer, to enjoy 
early religious instruction from a pious mother, 
herself the daughter of a pious mother;—early to 
be adopted into the family of Christ, early in life 
to be united to a pious companion, and during ma- 
ny happy years, to witness his faithfulness in per- 
forming every Christian duty. 

In every situation to which the providence of 
God cajled him, it might truly be said, he was 
**not slothful in business; fervent in spirit serv- 
ing the Lord,”’ while like Abraham ‘‘ he comman- 
ded his household after him.” 

Two years after our marriage, my husband had 
occasion to be absent from home during part of 
the summer. He took lodgings for me and my 
infant, and female attendant, at a farm house on 
Long Island, N. Y. .I was to have two 100ms 
and a kitchen. On my taking possession, the 
owner of the house requested me to permit a 
woman, with her children, to remain a few days 
in the kitchen, which she had occupied some 
time back; adding, ‘‘ She is a poor unfortunate 
woman, having a drunken worthless husband,— 
who neglects her and his children.”’ I cheerfully 
consented to let the woman remain as long as 
suited her convenience. The evening closed in, 
and feeling lonely, I early retired to rest, after 
commending my absent husband and little family 
to ‘the Shepherd of Israel who neither slum- 
bers nor sleeps.”” But I did not call my atten- 
dant, not feeling the responsibility of being the 
head of a family. After I had lain down, how 
was I reproved, by hearing the poor deserted wife 
in the kitchen underneath, call her children to- 
gether, lift up her voice in praise to God who 
had given her a shelter for her little ones, read a 
portion of God’s word, and speak affectionately 
to each child, seven or eight in number, and then 
commend them to Him who hears, and “stills 
the young ravens when they cry.” In all these 
exercises she was perfectly calm; but when her 


full heart to God. With strong crying and tears, 
she pleaded with Him for her absent wretched | 
husband, and earnestly asked wisdom of God to! 
direct her to the path of duty. There being only 
beams and a floor between us, I heard every 
word. I need not say what were my reflections; 
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ing my duty the evening before, and my deter- 
mination, until the return of my husband to 
perform my duty as head of a family. She was 
of a pious family, and cheerfully attended. Be- 
fore my husband’s return, she was fond of secret 
prayer and reading the Scriptures, and when we 
returned to the city, became our fellow church 
member. 

The good woman in the kitchen remained sey- 
eral weeks, during which time her husband oc- 
casionally was at home; but his presence did not 
prevent his wife from performing her duty morn- 
ing and evening. One day he bought a quanti- 
ty of water melons, intending to sell them at mar- 
ket;—but getting into a frolic they were left to 
decay. His poor wife determined to try and dis- 
pose of them herself, and asking me to let my 
woman look a little to her older children, she, with 
her infant, attended the market till the melons 
were all sold. 

On her return home, Saturday afternoon, she 
came to my room. After thanking me for per- 
mitting her to stay in the kitchen, she said, ‘I 
have another favor to ask; there is no church 
nearer than three or four miles, and only English. 
preaching half the time; many do not under- 
stand Dutch, and others will not take the trouble 
to go so far;—I have occasionally got a missiona- 
ry to come and preach to us inthe kitchen; if 
you are willing he will preach here to-morrow.” 
Here is another reproof to me, thought I, and I 
assured my neighbor that not only the kitchen, 
but both my rooms and wide hall, should be open- 
ed for worship. We had a large congregation. 
The good man was hospitably entertained, and 
requested to come and preach as often as he could 
make it convenient. In all this there was no os- 
tentation on the part of the good woman. She was 
occupied early and late, spinning and providing 
for her family. Nor did she ever make a com- 
plaint or even name her husband to me. 

From that time, during thirty-five years, I 
have endeavored conscientiously to attend family 
worship when my husband was absent, while he 
lived, and since it pleased God to «all him to his 
rest above. Are any mothers reproved by the 
corduct of this pious cottager? Let them follow 
her example; and should they be spared to hoary 
hairs, may they, like the writer, with their child- 
dren and children’s children, be partakers of the 
same salvation. [Mother’s Magazine. 
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FROM “THE RINGLEADER.” 
[Just published by the American S. S. Union.] 

One Sunday afternoon, as I sat at my window, 
I observed two boys at some distance from me, 
engaged in a sort of play which has been common 
among children as long as I can remember. A 
stout board was balanced upon the rail of a fence, 
at each end of which sat a boy, astride; and in 
this position they were see-sawing up and down, 
with a degree of enjoyment which would have 
been very agreeable to me, if it was any other 
day but the Sabbath. They were not so far off 
but that I could perceive, to my sorrow, that one 
of them was a member of the Sunday-school, and 
that he had his Bible under his arm at that mo- 
ment. When I left the church that afternoon, he 
was on his way home; but somehow he had man- 
aged to get sadly astray since I parted from him, 
and I thought it my duty to speak to him on the 
spot; and had just put on my hat to go, when I 
observed two young men leave the lane in which 
they were walking just below, and go towards the 
lads. Supposing they would interfere, I paused 
for a moment. The men stopped, and appeared 
to be speaking to them. They stopped playing 
immediately ; the boys jumped down, and the board 
was pulled out. 

But the satisfaction which this sight afforded 




















every pious mother will easily supply them.— 
Next morning I called my attendant. I told her | 
what I had witnessed, confessed my sin in neglect- ' 


me was soon over. Instead of persuading the 


little fellows to stop playing, it seems the young 
men had told them to try their board higher; and 
even helped them to balance it on the top rail of 
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the fence, and then lifted the boys upon their! = 
seats. After they had set them fairly to play, and | OBITUARY. 
encouraged them by a loud laugh, these shameless | 
oung men moved off. I waited no longer, but | 
started at once for the place. | aneChan 6. RiED. 
Upon coming near, I recognised in oneofthem, ) 
George Archer, a lad of about ten years of age,| Keruran S. Rep, daughter of Dr. Matthew 
and a member of my class in the Sunday-school. | and Caroline D. E. M. Reid, and grand-daughter 
His father was a rich merchant in the town, and | of James G. and Sarah Leach, was born third of 
a pious man. The other boy’s name was Samuel, March, 1823, in the town of Carlisle, Nicholas co., 
White, though he was commonly called Sam. He Ky., and died April 24th, 1833. This little child, 
was about a year older than the other, and was the | Keturah S. Reid, was taught to read as soon as 
son of a laboring man, who owned the ground on’ her infant mind was capable of receiving instruc- 
which they were playing. tion. Her parents and grand parents being mem- 
Just as I arrived within a few yards of them, | bers of the M. E. Church and her grandtather a 
while they were moving rapidly up and down, and ‘minister of the Gospel in that Church well nigh 
before they saw me, Sam White contrived to give twenty-four years, much pains and care were taken 
the board a sudden jerk, which threw George off; | to educate her in all the friendly, social, and reli- 
the consequence was, that both parties, already gious principles of the great and glorious system 
so giddy that they could scarcely see, came tumb-| of Christianity. She very much delighted in read- 
ling to the ground; where, as they lay upon their | ing the Scriptures and religious books, but more 
backs, they first saw me. The sight of me was especially the New Testament. She would fre- 
evidently as unwelcome as it was unexpected. I/ quently, on Sabbath mornings, request her grand- 
went to George, who appeared to me somewhat | father to read verses about with her in the New 
hurt, and lifted him up. He colored very much, | Testament; and when he was not professionally 
as I asked him if he did not know that it was wrong , engaged he would comply with her request. In 
to be playing on Sunday. He could only answer, | doing this she learned to ask many questions con- 
‘¢ Yes, sir.” cerning the Gospel plan of salvation. When her 
‘Then why do you do what you know to be) grandfather would reply to the questions she pro- 
wrong?” said I. ‘* You grieve your teacher—| posed, which he was always careful to do, her 
you grieve your good parents, and, what is worst | infant mind appeared to be fixed and absorbed in 
of all, you offend your Maker. Besides, you are |the matter of the conversation. She had her se- 
setting a very bad example to other children.—!lect chapters, and these in particular; they must 
Samuel,”’ said I, turning to the other lad who was|be told. They are these:—2d and 3d chapters of 











From the Christian Advocate and Journal. 


by this time on his feet, and looked a little asham- 
ed, ‘‘you are not a Sunday scholar, but don’t} 
ou know there is a difference between Sunday and 
he other days of the week.” 

‘* Yes, sir,” he answered in a muttering tone, 
‘“‘T dress up in my Sunday clothes, and father and 
mother go a visiting, and tell me to stay about 
home.” 

‘‘And is that all the difference?’ I asked. 

‘* T guess it is, sir.” 








‘‘] am sorry to hear you say it,’’saidI. ‘‘ Geo. 


| ligious and irreligious. 


St. Matthew, and the Ist chapter of St. Mark. 
Though she was pleased with all the sacred Scrip- 
tures, yet upon these three chapters she peculiar- 
ly placed her regard; and upon the subject matter 
of them she placed her affections, and could say 
from the sincerity of her heart, ‘‘in them I am 
well pleased!” 

In this section of country, the sprightliness, so- 
ciability, and friendship, of Keturah S. Reid, will 
be long remembered, both by old and young, re- 
On Saturday night, 20th 


Archer could have told you better; and here is a, of April, the pestilence, that walketh in darkness, 
book, all tumbled in the dirt, that commands usto' visited this child. Sunday morning, and through 
‘Remember the Sabbath to keep it holy.” This | the day, her father being a physician, offered her 
book contains the commandments of God, and it medicine to remove the violence of her disease, 
is our first duty to become acquainted with it, and, but she could not be prevailed upon to receive it. 


obey its directions. I suppose you can read!” 

‘A little, sir.” j 

‘* Have you a Bible, or a Testament,” I asked. 

‘¢ There used to be an old one about the house, 
but I hav’nt seen it for a good while,” replied the 
boy. 

The opportunity seemed to be agood one to in- 
form the boy who was indeed very ignorant, of 
his real situation in the sight of his Maker. Pla- 
cing the board upon the grass, I called the two 
boys to sit upon it by me. It was a delightful | 
summer’s day, and opening George’s Bible, I 
read to them the ten commandments, as they are 
found in the twentieth chapter of Exodus. Samu-) 





Her grandfather told her if she did not take it, 
she would die. She said, ‘‘I shall die, any how, 
and if I do I shall be better off.” Upon this her 
physicians ceased to offer her any thing like medi- 
cine. Immediately after this her disease appeared 
to moderate its force, and she appeared to get 
better until Tuesday morning before day, when 
she was greatly racked with pain throughout the 
whole abdominal region. Nowshe was persuaded 
to take medicine; but all in vain, and too late. 
At this moment the state of collapse took place, 
and every effort to relieve proved unsuccessful; 
she must die, was the general cry throughout the 
house. Every plan was suggested to save her, 


el had no recollection of ever having heard them) but to no purpose; it seemed to all who were 
before, and indeed seemed scarcely to know what | called to witness the scene that her disease just 
they meant. I then endeavored to explain to him, | played with every endeavor to relieve this dear 
that he, like the rest of us, had broken these com- | little intelligent sufferer. On Wednesday morn- 
mandments, and was a sinner before God; that if| ing a third physician was called, and the result of 


he continued in the way of sin, without regarding 
this holy law, he would be dreadfully punished in 
the world to come; but if he would resolve to give 
up sin, and strive in future to please God, his sins 
would be forgiven, and he would be enabled to! 
honor God here and enjoy him hereafter; and! 
that God has shown this mercy to him and to all 
of us, because Jesus Christ, his blessed son, had 
undertaken to be our Redeemer, and has suffered 
death for our sakes. I then told him, that if he 
would come to school on the next Sunday, he 
should have a Testament of his own, and should 
be instructed in all those things. which it was so 
important for him to know. He said he would 
ask his parents. So I took George by the hand, 





and we walked away towards Mr. Archer’s house ; 
while Samuel went directly home. 


the consultation was, ‘‘ She must die.”’ 

With great solemnity and much seriousness, she 
said frequently and audibly, ‘‘ Lord, have mercy 
upon me, Lord, have mercy upon poor me.”’ And 
said to all that were around her, ‘‘ I have been 
bad, but I hope the Lord will forgive me;”’ and 
asked her grandfather if the Lord would forgive 
her in this language, ‘‘ Grandpa, will the Lord 
forgive poor me.” SBathed in tears, her grandpa 
said, ‘‘ Yes, my dear, the Lord will forgive you. 
Continue to put your trust in him.” ilere she 
manifested the greatest attention, and seemed to 
exercise that faith which is of the operation of 
God. The glory of God rested upon her, and she 
broke forth in holy triumph. Surely this is the 
house of God and the gate of heaven. Her mo- 
ments were sweet, her countenance was smiling, 
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heavenly and divine. She called her grandpa to 
her and said, ‘‘ Grandpa, I am going to Jesus.” 
He said to her, ‘My dear,do you love your Jesus?” 
She said, ‘‘Oh yes, and I love every body. O 
grandpa, what shall Ido, and how shall I do, 
when I get to heaven?” Her grandpa said,‘* My 
dear, do you feel that you are going to heavy- 
en?” Upon which she said, in full assurance of 
hope, ‘* Yes, and there I shall see my two little 
brothers and all my friends,”’ (alluding to some of 
her uncles and aunts who had died in the complete 
expectation of immortality and eternal life.) Her 
grandfather then told her when she got to heaven, 
it would there be told her how and what she should 
do. At this moment with all the cheerfulness of 
a Christian, and sageness of the philosopher, she 
called her parents and weeping friends to her, 
shook hands with them all, one by one, and 
asked each one to give her the last and parting 
kiss, until she would meet them in heaven, ‘‘ the 
place to which,”’ said she, ‘‘I am going, and in 
which I shall soon be with my little brothers and 
friends.” 

Her language was so eloquent and incessant that 
two of her physicians desired her not to exhaust 
herself by talking so much; but her joy was so 
great and heaven so near, she could not be pre- 
vailed upon to desist. In her ecstacy, she turned 
her sweet and heavenly eyes upon all that sur- 
rounded her, and seeing and hearing her tender and 
alniost heart-broken mother crying, and seeing she 
could but be consoled, the dear little dying crea- 
ture said, ‘‘O my ma, do not cry; it may be I shall 
get well, and if I do not I shall be better off.”” This 
she said to comfort her disconsolate mother. Last 
of all the scene was still more afflictive to sur- 
rounding and weeping friends and neighbors.— 
She called out for her little infant sister to be 
brought to her. She affectionately kissed it, and 
threw her stiffened arms around it, and said, 
‘* Farewell, my dear little sister. Bless the dear 
little creature. O, my grandma, how I love it, 
and how I love you all!’ Not satisfied at this, 
she desired to speak to her oldest sister once more, 
and when she came to her she embraced her in 
her arms, kissed and said, ‘‘ Farewell, my loving 
sister, until I meet you and all of my loving friends 
inheaven.’’ Her language was well selected wise- 
ly and Christianly applied, not only to the neigh- 
bors and friends, but to her parents and oldest 
sister. She even requested her sister to wear 
mourning for her, This being done, next in turn 
she wished to see the two old servants, Daphna 
and Jacob. She shook hands with them both, and 
after giving them advice, she gave them a word 
of comfort, desiring old Daphna, whom she called 
aunt, to kiss her, and try to mect her in heaven. 
To complete the whole, she took each neighbor, 
present, by the hand, and called them by name, 
and bid them farewell, and related, at the same time, 
the same happy state of mind as she had done to 
all the rest of the company, showing that her mind 
was sound and well directed; and still continued 
to say to each one, ‘‘ I am going home.” 

She requested her grandmother to come to her 
and stay by her until she distributed her little 
property to her parents, grand parents, sister, 
brother, and the two old servants. This she did 
with all the soundness of mind and perfection of 
memory of an aged and experienced person.— 
And after dividing out to, each one his and her 
part of the little property, she appeared to throw 
upon her friends and relatives, who surrounded 
her, a heavenly smile and vivacity, never before 
equalled in her active and vivid life. In this 
smiling and sweet condition, she asked her fath- 
er, ‘‘ Will you sit up with me to-night, and bury 
me close to my two little brothers, and secure my 
grave with rails, so that it shall not be trodden 
down by beasts?” he answered her he would do all 
for her as she requested. She then straightened 


out herself, and in a few minutes, for they were 
very few, her happy and composed spirit speeded 
its way to Him who gave it, leaving behind her 
friends and parents to mourn the loss of such an 
intelligent and amiable child. But they will no¢ 
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mourn as those who have no hope. 
ing her head upon her Saviour, 

“‘ She breathed her life out sweetly there.” 
Carlisle, Nicholas co., Ky. April30, James G. Leacn. 


Calmly repos- 





BENEVOLENCE. 





LITTLE GIRL’S DOLLAR, 

Perhaps some of your youthful readers may be 
interested in the following anecdote, which was 
related to me a few weeks since by a good minis- 
ter in the central part of Ohio. Should any of 
your little readers be disposed to ask, ‘ Ts that a 
true story?’ I will tell them before they begin the 
reading ofit, that it certainly is a true story. The 
minister who told it me, knows well the little girl, 
and her father and mother, and brothers and sis- 
ters. This is the story— 

Not long since, the cause of Foreign Missions 
was presented to a congregation, not far from the 
capitol of the State of Ohio. The people were 
told about the wretched condition of the heathen, 
and how heathen mothers sometimes when they 
get angry with their little children for crying, dig 
a hole in the ground and bury them alive; some- 
times sacrifice them to their idols, and sometimes 
throw them into great rivers, where serpents and 
crocodiles eat them. 

The people were asked to give some of their 
money to send the Bible and Missionaries to teach 
heathen mothers to love and take care of their 
little children, as the mothers of your little read- 
ers, love and take care of them. Little Jane,— 
about twelve years of age, pitied these poor chil- 
dren so much that she gave $1, 00 to help send 
them the Bible and the Missionary. This was 
more than many men and women give for the same 
object. Perhaps some of my little readers are 
ready to ask how did Jane get so much money, to 
give for this good object? So I will just say, her 
father did not give it her, nor did her mother, nor 
did any of her brothers, or sisters, nor did any 
body. It was her own money. But how did she 
get it? I will tell you, just as her father told the 
minister, who asked the same question. How 
did she get the dollar? He said, ‘ we had three 
or four pigs, one of them was little, and poor, 
and we thought it would die, and so we gave it to 
Jane. She fed it with milk, with a spoon for 
awhile; but the milk failed; she then went to the 
cornfield to get some soft corn for the pig; but it 
was grown so hard that the little pig could not eat 
it. What was to be done? Nomilk—hard corn. 
Now little Jane devised a way herself to keep her 
little pig alive. She took the hard corn, and first 
chewed it in her own mouth, then gave it to the 
pig. It eat—lived—and grew;—and she sold it 
for three dollars.’ It was one of these she gave 
tothe Foreign Missionary cause. 

{ Cincinnati Journal. 





THE NURSERY. 











VAIN GLORY, 
Vain glory is that proud feeling of the heart, 
which makes people wish to be praised by their 
fellow creatures. It sometimes leads people to 
do actions which appear to be good; but which 
in the sight of God, are nothing worth, and even 
sometimes very wicked. 
In order to explain to you better what I mean, 
I will tell you something about a little girl, called 
Jane Turner. The things which I am going .to tell 
you about her, are quite true: and though there is 
nothing very remarkable in them, yet perhaps they 
may, with the blessing of God, lead you to look 
into your own little hearts, and to see the great 
pride and sinfulness of them. 
One day, when Jane was a very little girl, she 
was playing near her father’s door, when she saw 
a poor old woman sitting on astone. The old 
woman had dropped her stick, which had rolled 
away to some little distance: and as she was very 
lame, she could not get up without it, and she was 
trying in vain to reach it. Jane saw her trouble, 


and she immediately ran, and picked up the stick, 
and gave it to the old woman, who received it very 
thankfully, and prayed God to bless the little girl 
for her kindness. Now there was no great merit 
in what Jane had done; but she had no sooner done 
it, than the devil put it into her heart to be proud 
of it; and she began to think within herself,— 
** What a good natured little girl I am, to give 
that poor old woman her stick!”” And then Jane 
began to wish that somebody might have seen her 
give the stick to the old woman; and she looked 
round on all sides, to see if there was any one 
within sight; and when she found that there was 
not any one near she felt sorry and disappointed. 

Another day, Jane was playing alone in her 
nursery, and as she looked out of the window, she 
saw a poor old beggar come to the back door.— 
The door was opened by a servant, who shut it 
again when he saw that it was only a beggar that 
had knocked; and Jane saw the poor old man go- 
ing away, looking sad and sorrowful. Sheimme- 
diately remembered she had two cents that some- 
body had given her; so she ran and fetched them, 
and calling to the old man to stop, she threw them 
down to him from the window. The old manwas 
very thankful, and went away looking happy, and 
Jane felt glad that she given the money to him, 
though it was all she had: and she thought with- 
in herself, ‘* How pleasant it is to give money to 
the poor! when I am a woman, and have a great 
deal of money, I will spend as little of it as I pos- 
sibly canon myself, and I will give all the rest to 
the poor.”’ And thus far Jane was quite right:— 
for oh! it is indeed (as our beloved Saviour said) 
‘‘more blessed to give than to receive.” But 
alas; she went on, thinking and thinking about 
the poor old man, and about the money she had 
given him, till at last, she began to be proud of 
what she had done: and she said, in her little 





foolish heart, ‘‘ how good it was in me to give 
that old man all the money I had in the world! 
how pleased my mother would have been, if she 
had seen her little girl doing such a good action!‘ 
Whilst Jane was thinking these proud, vain-glori- 
ous thoughts, she was sent for into the dining 
room, to her parents. When she got there, she 
felt very anxious to tell them what she had done: 
but she was ashamed to do this in a straight-for- 
ward manner; so she began to talk about her two 
cents, and she said, ‘‘ mother, you know I had 
two cents given me the other day: and I put them 
into a little box, but they are not there now: I 
have taken them out and done something with 
them.’? Whether her mother had seen Jane give 
the money to the old man, and was sorry that she 
should be so proud of what she had done; or 
whether she was thinking just then about some- 
thing else, and not attending to her little girl, I 
really do not know. But certain it is, that she 
gave Jane no answer, and took no notice of what 
she was saying: so Jane felt sadly ashamed, and 
wished she had said nothing about the two cents. 
So true she found it, that ‘‘when pride cometh, 
then cometh shame.” Prov. xi. 2. 
[Infant’s Magazine. 














The Benevolent Quaker, 
Doctor P., a Quaker of Philadelphia, is very kind to 
the poor. In the times of sickness his benevolence 














extends much farther than his gratutitous services as 
a physican. Ofcourse he is beloved. As the doctor 
was one day proceeding to visit a patient, his progress 
was impeded by a dray—the driver of which had stop- 
ped his horse in a narrow passage. The doctor re- 
quested the drayman to let him pass. The latter, who 
had heard of, but did not know the former, poured 
forth a volley of abuse upon the “strait coat,” and 
swore he would not move till he thought proper.— 
“© Well, friend,” said the doctor, “ all I have to observe 
is this: if thee should get sick, or if any of thy family 
should be in distress, send for Dr. P. and he will do all 
he can to assist thee.”’--- The World. 





How To correct CuILpREN.—A little boy who had 
disobeyed his father, was taken into the chamber for 











correction. That the case might be fully under- 


stood, and the service be profitable, his offence wag 
stated, and the question was asked him, “ Do you not 
think that you deserve to be punished?” He answer- 
ed, ‘I don’t know.” Do you not remember that the 
Bible says, ‘ children, obey your parents, in the Lord 

for this is right. Honor thy father and thy mother? 
‘* Yes, sir,” said he. *‘ Now, by disobeying me, you 
have disobeyed God; and God tells me, in the Bible 

that I must punish you.” ‘I never read it so,” said 
the little boy.—‘* Do you wish me to show it to you in 
the Bible?”—* Yes, sir.” ‘* Read this verse,” said 
his father, pointing to Prov. xix. 18. ‘ Chasten thy son 
while there is hope; and let not thy soul spare for his 
erying.’ ‘ Do you now think I ought to punish you?» 
** Yes, sir,” said the boy; “and I hope T shall never 
need it again.”—Ch. Watchman. 





Dancer or Disoseprence.—A good minister in 
England, who wrote a great deal for children, relates 
that, in the place where he was born, there was a 
young man who was very disobedient to his parents, 
Once he was missing for several days. Diligent search 
was made for him. At last he was found among the 
hills, cold, stiff, and dead. And his eyes had been 


ewe = ad _ sockets, perhaps by ravens. Read 
‘ 3 30: 17. 





Joun Ranvourn’s Morner.—The late John Ran- 
dolph, some years since, addressed himself to an inti- 
mate friend in terms something like the following :— 
‘*T used to be called a Frenchman, because I took the 
French side in — and though this was unjust, yet 
the truth is, I should have been a French atheist, if it 
had not been for one recollection, and that was the 
memory of the time when my departed mother used to 
take my little hands in hers, and cause me on my knees 
to say, “© Our Father which art in heaven.” 

We have this anecdote from a gentleman to whom 
it was told by the friend whom Mr. Randolph addres- 
sed, ’ {S. S. Journal. 











POETRY. 








GOD’S GOODNESS. TO ME, 
How glad am I!—I was not born 
A Hindoo or a slave, 
To wander in a state forlorn 
Down to an early grave. 
I might have been an Arab child, 
The Karen taught to read, 
Or been an Indian, fierce and wild, 
In war to fight and bleed. 
I might have worshipped at the shrine 
Of dreadful Juggernaut—- 
Been thrown to crocodiles or swine, 
On some devoted spot. 
But no, my favored lot has been 
Caston New-England’s shore, 
Where I am taught the plague of sin--- 
And Jesus to adore. 
Here pious parents every day 
Teach me to live for heaven— ¢ 
And bid me morn and evening pray 
That I may be forgiven. 
Here none molest or make afraid 
Those who delight in prayer; 
And all can seek the Saviour’s aid, 
However poor they are. 
And O, what gratitude and love 
Should daily fill my breast! 
That God should stoop from heaven above 
To make me here so blest, 
O, I must praise him, and I'll feel 
For thousands young as I, 
Who never heard his holy will, 
And thus degraded die. [S. S. Instruetor, 





I die to live.—By Dr. Rarrues. 

I live to die—I die to live, 

And live, no more to die again; 
In death, I shall a life receive, 

In worlds remote from death and pain! 
This life I owe to Him who died, 

And rose and reigns in yonder skies; 
I triumph through the Crucified, 

And, dead with Christ, with Christ shall rise, 
His wondrous death my life ensures! 

His wondrous rising death destroys; 
While Jesus lives, my life endures— 

That life the measure of my joys. 
Then let me live, and let me die, 

To Him who lived and died fer me; 





That I may rise with him on high, 
To iife and immortality. 
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